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Che South African ‘Outlook 


Democracy is the most exacting form of society 
in existence. It requires that men be intelligent, 
that they also be industrious, and that they be just. 
It places equal responsibility on every man, and it 
measures rights in terms of the capacity to use them 
for the benefit of all. 

Avery Craven. 


* * * * 


African Labour in S. Rhodesia. 

The interim report of the recent Miles Thomas Develop- 
ment Co-ordinating Commission has some very significant 
things to say about the supply and treatment of African 
Labour in the territory. Under the heading “ Problems 
of Native Labour,” for instance, are these penetrating 
paragraphs :— 

*‘Southern Rhodesia’s future is dependent more on 
cheap power than on cheap labour. 

“* Your Commission has paid great attention to the qucs- 
tion of Native welfare in the Colony. Clearly any future 
exploitation of the Native as a source of readily available 
and bargain-price labour is untenable. ‘The past history 
of the Colony had resulted—thanks to its progessive policy 
—in there being a flow of migrant labour from the North 
which, to date, has exceeded the leakage through the 
Southern border into the Union. There are unmistakable 
signs, however, that this situation is altering and ere long 
Southern Rhodesia must be self-sufficient in the matter of 
Native labour utilization, 

‘Without an assured availability of Native labour, 
schemes for wide-scale European immigration cannot 


fructify. Without a steady intake of Natives from other 
territories, it becomes obvious that the productive capacity, 
in terms of output-per-man-hour, of the existing Native 
population must be increased. 

“ Primarily from humanitarian, but almost equally from 
mutually beneficent economic standpoints, the status and 
well-being of the individual Native worker must be raised. 
‘Cheap’ labour is an economic anachronism. 

“Unless his earning capacity and his subsequent wage 
rate are at a level that enables him to represent in mass a 
growing purchasing power for consumer goods, there must 
inevitably be a gap in the economic cycle of the Colony 
that will stultify commercial development. 

““Qutput per man-hour, which means earning capacity, 
cannot be raised unless the Native health services in the 
Colony and—of equal importance—the standards of 
nutrition are improved. Not only must the spread of 
present disease be checked and the cure of those suffering 
from bilharzia, hook worm, venereal disease, malaria and 
such-like expedited, but the resistance of the Native to 
disease and his output of energy must be raised by adequate 
food intake.’’ 

* * * * 
Some figures which merit attention. 

““ The total Native labour in employment in S. Rhodesia 

is made up as follows :— 


Nyasaland Natives 80,500 
N. Rhodesia Natives 45,500 
Portuguese Natives 72,100 
Other Natives 4,400 
Total from outside the territory 202,500 
S. Rhodesia Natives 171,000 

Total 373,500 


As regards the total number of able-bodied African 
males inside the country the Commissicn was confrcntcd 
by the fact that there are no accurate figures, as no reliable 
census has ever been taken. But their careful estimate is 
as follows :— 


a. Natives engaged in wage-earning capacitics 171,0C0 
b. Natives actively employed in the Reserves on 
production of food, stock raising and other 


developments 68,000 
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c. Natives carrying on their own trades and 
industries 6,000 
245,000 


The significance of these figures is brought out in the 
following comment :— 

“It would appear that roughly 30% of the male adult 
able-bodied indigenous population is available for food 
production for home’ consumption and sale, for stock 
raising and other developments in Native Areas. 

“Thirty per cent is hardly sufficient to carry out the 
development of Native Reserves. In the Belgian Congo, 
the authorities insist on 60% of the male population re- 
maining in the villages. 

“It will thus be seen that primary and secondary indus- 
tries of the Colony cannot look to the indigenous popula- 
tion to augment, to any extent, the present available labour 
force. 

* The public generally appears unaware of the very wide 
scope of the present and future development of Native 
Areas, nor does it appreciate the need for these measures 
and is therefore inclined to the view that the total indige- 
nous male population is available for the industries of the 
Colony.” 

* * * * 
Growing stability of African Labour in N. Rhodesia 

‘“The ‘restless thirties’ are passing’’ says a trade 
union official in Northern Rhodesia. ‘‘ The old idea of 
staying three or four years, making a ‘ packet’ and clear- 
ing off has died. We find that young men are coming 
from the Rand and, deciding that they like the conditions, 
are settling down to permanent employment.” A 
Chamber of Mines official also has stated that the per- 
centage of married employees had risen from 60 per cent. 
before the war to about 80 per cent. The increase in the 
number of married men rather than the comparatively 
small increase in the number of employees was the cause of 
housing problems in mine townships. In addition, in- 
creasing amenities, the steady improvement in health 
conditions and the introduction last year of the pension 
scheme to. replace the provident fund system have been 
factors in promoting a stable labour force. Malaria in 
“mine townships, doctors state, has been reduced “ to one 
chance in a lifetime.” 

* *k x * 
A Farmer and his Labourers. 

‘“* Having very heavy farm work on his hands Mr. Japie 
Maasdorp promised his farm labourers that he would take 
them to the coast for a few days holiday if they completed 
certain work by a specified time. As the most urgent work 


was completed on Saturday sixteen of his boys, consisting’ 


of both Coloureds and Natives, were taken by lorry to Port 
Elizabeth early on Sunday morning. A camping site was 
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found for them at the non-European camping site near 
Schoenmakerskop and there these labourers, the majority 
of whom had never seen the sea, spent three hectic days, 
spending as much time as possible in the sea. Mr. Maas- — 
dorp and Mr. van Deventer, who accompanied them, also 
camped out in their lorry at the same spot so as to keep the 
men under observation. The party also took with them 
plenty of food, which included two sheep, 45 loaves of — 
bread, six lbs. of coffee, butter, sugar, etc. 

‘“‘ But the sea was not all that the party enjoyed. They 
were also taken to the snake park, the museum, the stores 
of Boere Saamwerk, one of the leading skin stores, the 
docks and the saltpan. Although the campers were very 
much taken up with the snake park, their wonderment 
knew no bounds when they saw salt being scraped together 
in stacks in a large expanse of water. They were baffled 
that the water did not melt the salt. 

‘“Mr. Maasdorp is so pleased with the success of his 
experiment that seashore holidays for his servants will 
probably be a regular inducement for them to work hard 
in future. He declares that seeing the amazement of his 
men gave him unbounded enjoyment.” Somerset Budget. 

* * * * ¥ 
Non-European Employment in the Postal Service. 

It is interesting to learn that 77,798 Non-Europeans 
were employed in 1947 by the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Six thousand one hundred and fifty-three 
Coloured persons were so employed, of whom the highest 
paid official received £620 per annum. There are 70,842 
Natives in the Postal Service, and the highest salary paid is 
£680, whereas only 803 Asiatics work for the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, with a salary. of £660 being paid 
to the incumbent of the highest post. 

* * * * 
Employment of Natives. 

The Department of Native Affairs has recently pushed 
on with its policy of increasing the scope of employment 
for Natives in the Public Service. The following addi- 
tional posts in the Magisterial establishments in these 
Territories have been created and filled :— 

2 posts of Native Clerk Grade I. 

15 posts of Native Clerk Grade II. 

9 posts of Native Interpreter-Clerk Grade II ; 
and 24 posts of Native Record Takers. 

In addition to these Mr. L. H. D. Mbuli has been 
appointed Assistant Public Prosecutor in the Court of the 
Magistrate of Umtata. 


This is the first appointment of its kind and we take this 
opportunity of congratulating Mr. Mbuli. We believe 
that this is the first of many similar appointments that 
will be made as men become qualified for them.  No- 
thing could be more fitting in Native Territories. 
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Crime Statistics. 

Much is said in these days about the crimes committed 
by Non-Europeans against Europeans, particularly women. 
Here is a field in which exact statistics are invaluable in 
dissipating much hysterical outcry, and we feel the South 
African Institute of Race Relations has performed a service 
in giving publicity to the latest figures of crime—those for 
the year 1946. The crimes of murder and rape are those 
generally fastened on by those who pose as the champions 
of European womanhood against the criminal Non-Euro- 
pean. What then are the facts? The figures for 1946 
are as follows : 

murder. 

. 939 cases were sent for trial. In 22, both the accused 
and the deceased were Europeans ; in 18, the accused were 
Non-European and the deceased European; in 16, the 
accused were Europeans and the deceased Non-Europeans ; 
in 883 cases, only Non-Europeans were concerned. ‘There 
were 277 convictions. 

rape. 

1,413 cases were sent for trial. In 45 cases, both accused 
and victims were Europeans ; in 23 cases, the accused were 
' Europeans and complainants Non-Europeans ; in 28 cases 
the accused were Non-Europeans and the complainants 
Europeans ; im 1209 cases, only Non-Europeans were con- 
cerned. 

* * * * 
Dr. Laubach’s Visit. 

In view of Dr. Laubach’s visit to the Tyumie Valley 
early in June, it is interesting to recall that the missionaries 
in the same Valley anticipated some of his methods so 
early as 1837. In the Glasgow Missionary Society’s Report 
of that year the following passage occurs : 

“* And first, it is desirable that the lowest form of educa- 
tion should reach the lowest circumstances of the popula- 
tion, and that it should at least be capable of being carried 
into the remotest territory of the heathen. And it is fur- 
ther desirable, and even necessary to the objects of an 
| Evangelical Mission, that this lowest form should give the 
whole body of the people access to the word of life in their 
_ own language, this being the “ sword of the Spirit,”’ and in 
_ the absence of miracles the only body of evidence to which 
| a Missionary can appeal. Now, seeing that several books 

of Scripture have already been translated into the Kaffre 
_ language, and that the work is still going on, it is proposed 
_ that this lowest and most easily extended form of education 
| should be conducted on the principle of the Irish Schools. 
All who can read the Scriptures in the Native Kaffre, and 
who will be disposed to engage as teachers, may be 
employed. They will be furnished with copies of the 
Scriptures, and of the necessary spelling books for their 
pupils. They will teach them at home, it may be far in 
the desert. And for every pupil who shall in this way be 
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taught to read the Word of God a gratuity will be allowed 
the Teacher. And females in particular may in this way 
be induced to teach their own children and neighbours, in 
places where the hum of a school was never heard, and 
where a Missionary can seldom visit. Under this head 
the brethren remark : ‘ The system in use among the native 
Irish seems well adapted to this country. Indeed to a 
certain extent we are already acting on a similar plan, and 
it is only the limited extent of our agency which prevents 
us from extending its operations still further. In this 
country the females are likely to become readers before 
the males, and as they are dispersed by marriage over the 
country, they will not only read the Word of God to their 
friends, but it is to be hoped that they will teach numbers 
of them to read it for themselves.’ ” 
* * * * 

International Partnership in the Mission Field. 

The International Conference at Whitby, Ontario, last 
year emphasised the importance of a “ partnership in 
obedience ’’ between the older and younger Churches. It 
is very good news to learn that this partnership is being 
extended to unite European and North American Mis- 
sionary Societies in collaboration by means of human links. 
Thus :— 

(1) A highly qualified German technician has been 
directed to the Technical Services Association in North 
India. 

(2) An Austrian medical doctor and his wife are being 
referred to the United Andean Mission. 

(3) The Danish Missionary Society offers the services 
of a number of nurses with three years’ professional train- 
ing and two years of Bible and missions training. 

(4) The Basel Mission offer of some thirty-five young 
men over a period of seven years, with professional and 
seminary training, has been referred to one Canadian 
board and the Foreign Missions Conference Committee 
for Okinawa, but is open to all member boards of the F.M.C. 

It is all to the good that such human links should be 
multiplied in the great ecumenical enterprise of presenting 
the Christian witness in a world so divided. 

* a * * 
A Southerner on the South in the U.S.A. 

A trend towards more liberal and intelligent thinking in 
one of the world’s strongholds of race prejudice, is dis- 
cerned by Professor Avery Craven, himself a South Caro- 
linian, and now guiding the study of American History in 
the University of Chicago. There is at present, with a 
presidential election imminent, much argument in the 
South about President Truman’s ideas of equality of 
justice and opportunity for all, and this keen obsever said 
recently in public “‘ As a matter of fact, I do not believe 
the white South is solid in any sense so far as civil rights 
are concerned. A few Southern whites even accept 
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President Truman’s program in theory, at least; many 
more agree with the ideals back of it, but question whether 
they should be imposed on any state by federal force ; and 
there are those, and I think their number is rapidly dimi- 
nishing, who strike out blindly against any change in the 
status quo, and who do not want any improvement in the 
Negro’s political and economic standing. The drift 
however, is definitely in one direction and everything 
points toward improvement. No community wants to be 
torn by a lynching. and every state boasts of the periods 
when it has been free from them. Southern men are 
becoming definitely conscious of sectional losses due to the 
failure to make full use of Negro abilities in all lines ; and, 
if nothing else, of the loss in markets entailed by the eco- 
nomic inferiority of one important element in its make-up. 
The South is getting very tired of what Jonathan Daniels 
calls the economics of poverty! If the South is to compete 
in this modern competitive world it must make the most 
effective use of all its laborers and it must raise the con- 
suming abilities of all its citizens.’ 
* * * * 

A generous gift for Missions. 

The Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape will benefit 
in the near future by a legacy of £300,000 which has re- 
cently become available with the passing of the testator’s 
widow at the age of eighty-two. Mr. Jan G. Keyter, who 
was for many years member of the House of Assembly for 
Ficksburg, laid the foundation of his considerable estate 
in Kimberley, and when he died ten years ago, bequeathed 
the bulk of it, after the death of his wife, in the form of the 
“‘Jan and Nellie Keyter Missionary Fund,’ to the Cape 
D.R.C.Church in support of its many missionary enter- 
prises. He was aman of simple, devout faith and of strong 
conservative convictions. To the end of his many years 
of service in parliament he consistently refused to accept 
any of his salary as a member, counting it his duty to serve 
his people, so long as they should want him, at his own 
charges. Future generations of Africans will have cause 
to thank God that the man who would not serve for money 
had the vision to make his money serve the cause of his 
Saviour. 

* * * * 
The ‘‘ greater love.’’ 

After several years of able and devoted service as Matron 
of the large Botsabelo Leper Settlement near Maseru in 
Basutoland, Sister K. van Rhyn died recently in the service 
of her patients. A stove in one of the male wards had 
been lighted for the first time this winter, and, being allow- 
ed to burn too fiercely, had begun to set alight the new 
paint-work surrounding it. The patients became frighten- 
ed and a fire alarm was sounded, which brought the matron 
to the spot. She set to work at once in the overpowering 
heat to reduce the fuel in the stove and her prompt courage 
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averted the danger of serious fire. But. her devoted 
action induced a stroke of some kind with the result that 
she collapsed almost immediately and died without re- 
gaining consciousness. ‘‘ She was a wonderful woman ” 
said the doctor who is Superintendent of the Leper 
Settlement, ‘‘ and sacrificed her life for her patients. She 
was one of the finest women with whom it has been my 
privilege to work.” ; 
* * * * 

Better African Eyes in Rhodesia. 

The State Lottery Trustees and the Rhodesian Society 
for the Blind and Physically Defective have given gener- 
ous assistance towards a campaign for Eye Care among 
Africans. More than 40,000 pamphlets in English, 
Sindebele, Shona and Chinyanja have been distributed to 
Government Hospitals, Government Medical Officers, | 
Municipal Officers of Health, Mission Hospitals, Mine 
Medical Officers, Rhodesian National Farmers’ Union, 
African Schools and Community Demonstrators. Pamph-_ 
lets have also been issued to all Coloured Schools in the 
Colony. 

One film dealing with Eye Care for Africans in industrial 
employment has been purchased, and a further film on 
Eye Care was loaned by the Red Cross Society of Johannes- 
burg. There is still a small balance on hand in the Special 
Fund Account which it is proposed to use for the 
purchase of further films dealing with Eye Care. 

% * * * : 
Beit research Fellowship—Urban Africans. : 

The Beit’Trustees having generously provided an annual 
grant of £1,000 for three years to cover the cost of 
important research work. The Natal University College 
kindly undertook to secure the services of a qualified | 
Research Fellow and to control and supervise this work. 
A Research Fellow has been appointed, and it is anticipated 
he will commence work in Southern Rhodesia about the 
beginning of July, 1948. 

* * 


The General Election. 

As we go to press we learn that the General Election has 
resulted in the victory of the Nationalist Party. The 
figures are: Nationalist Party 70 seats ; United Party 65; 
Afrikaner Party 9; Labour Party 6. The other parties 
and also the Independents failed to have even one member 
elected. Among many sensations of the election was the 
defeat of General Smuts at Standerton. On learning of | 
this defeat various members of the Prime Minister’s"’ 
party, in ‘‘safe”’ seats, wired offering to resign, but so | 
far none of these offers has been accepted. The Gover- | 
nor-General has asked Dr. Malan to form a Government. | 
The result of the elections has caused a sensation through- 
out the world. We reserve eur comments till next 
month, 


t 
| 
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Graduation Ceremony at the South African Native 
College 


FAREWELL TRIBUTE TO DR. ALEXANDER KERR 


N Friday, 30th April, Fort Hare held its twenty-third 
Annual Graduation Ceremony. 

Dr. J. Smeath Thomas, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.R.S.S.Af., as 
deputy for the vice-Chancellor of the University of South 
Africa, presided and conferred the ninety-seven degrees 
which had been gained. 


These were as follows :— 


Master of Arts, (English), 1 
Master of Science (Mathematics), 1 
(with distinction) 
Master of Educaticn 1 
Bachelor of Education, Z 
Honours Bachelors :— 
English 1 
History 1 
African Studies 1 
Native Administration 1 
Sociology 1 
Zoology is 
Bachelor of Laws 1 


Bachelor of Arts 


Internal 37 
. (Two with distinctions) 
External 17 
(T-wo with distinctions) 
Bachelor of Arts (Social Science) 1 
Bachelor of Science 18 
. (5 with distinctions) 
Bachelor of Science (Hygiene) $2 2 ie 


The Degrees having been conferred by the Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor, he called upon Principal Alexander Kerr, 
M.A., LL.D., to address the congregation. _ 


Dr. Kerr said : 
- Mr. Deputy Vice-Chancellor, my first duty must be to 
thank you for consenting to preside over this congregation 
in the absence of the Vice-Chancellor, who has to be in 
another place to-morrow. This is the second time you 
have done us this honour, the first being ten years ago 
when you delivered a notable address, and had by your side 


‘ on this platform no less a person than the Prime Minister, 


' throes of a general election. 


Field-Marshal Smuts, who was then, as now again, in the 
Standing aside from the fray 
for an hour or two, he kept company with us in our peaceful 
academic surroundings, where, I venture to believe, he 
finds more permanent satisfaction than on the hustings. 
To me on this occasion has fallen the duty of addressing 
the congregation, and I am deeply sensitive of the honour 


my colleagues have done me in suggesting to the Vice- 
Chancellor that I might be given this opportunity of bid- 
ding a formal farewell to a piece of work which my late 
wife and I were privileged to begin almost a generation ago. 
How great that privilege was to prove, we were not then 
aware ; for though it seemed to be the fulfilment of desires 
long cherished, we could not at that time imagine the full 
extent of the deep and abiding joy that was in store for us, 
compacted as it has been of rich friendships with Council 
members, members of staff and students, and with many 
others engaged in similar work elsewhere, or sincerely 
interested in the extension of a right civilization through- 
out the world. The roll of these has been kept in our 
memory, and their names have often been recollected by 
us ; many have passed from this scene and perhaps I may 
be forgiven if, in what I have to say this morning, I seem 
to be influenced by spiritual presences, very much as the 
Ancient Mariner was: 
*“* How they seemed to fill the sea and air 

With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an Angel’s song 

That makes the heavens be mute.”’ 

It has. not been easy, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to decide 
what should be the burden of this swan-song. I must 
remember that I am primarily addressing a group of young 
men and women who are on the threshold of a new chamber 
in the House of Life, a group which, some years ago, to 
change the figure, entered upon a course the successful 
conclusion of which is marked by this ceremony this 
morning. They have received at your hand the laurels 
they have gained and are now acknowledged members of a’ 
world-wide community of trained men and women. It is 
not customary for youth to reflect overmuch on the means 
by which they have attained their desires ; yet such reflec- 
tion is necessary if they are to gain any clear mastery of the 
rules of procedure which they will surely have to observe 
in order to reach the goals which they have now more fully 
in view. My reflections, then, on what the founders of 
this College had in mind, what we, as their successors have 
tried to work out in practice, what we have partially failed 
or succeeded in, and what our experience has taught us to 
be most worth-while in our whole endeavour—these may 
avail somewhat to light up things past that have been dark, 
or even to throw a fitful gleam on the, as yet, unrealised 
future. 

And first I would ask you to remember that here in this 
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small but significant community, we have a picture, as it 
were, of the nation at large. ‘The most prominent charac- 
teristic of our country, that which most forcibly strikes a 
contemporary, is the racial composition of its population. 
That racial composition is reproduced in like proportions 
here. If then we can learn here respect for communal 
gifts, mutual tolerance for group peculiarities, and safe 
methods of draining off the racial lightning which seems to 
play about the heads of most mortals in these days, we may 
confidently expect that the danger of racial conflict in the 
crude world outside will be by so much lessened. At any 
rate I would hazard the guess that no one knows of a better 
way of adjusting race relationships than the way of mutual 
knowledge, reciprocal esteem and activity in common 
causes directed to worthy ends, all of which virtues may be 
nurtured in such a community as this. Whatever may be 
the advantages of living in a community racially or reli- 
giously or linguistically homogeneous, if such is to be 
found anywhere on the face of the globe, these are denied 
to us in South Africa. Instead of that uniformity which 
all weak men in their dreams desire, but which may only 
be another name for indifference and a cover for unenter- 
prising conservatism, we have been placed in an exciting 
environment which, with the development of communica- 
tions, may well prove to be an image of that One World 
which seems to be pressing on the heels of this our age. If 
we can work out a mode of living together which will allow 
the free development of community gifts and their incor- 
poration in the stock of a truly Christian civilization, we 
may find that, instead of bringing up the rear in the march 
of human kind, as some imagine we are doing, we may 
actually be the pioneers of a world still in the making. To 
the task of working out such a pattern, all good men, and 
every trained mind in our generation in South Africa, is 
called. Within the framework of this pattern every 
awakened soul must find that he is free to grow and to 
become that person that God intended. This is the truest 
form of Politics and the only kind worth expending time 
and attention on at College. 

Our Society then being so complex, it is not surprising 
to find that even in so comparatively simple a matter as the 
establishment of a College of higher education, several 
agents have been at work. If progress has to be registered 
in the last thirty years in this enterprise, as I believe most 
fair-minded people would concede, then in my opinion it 
is mainly owing to the harmonious co-operation of these 
three agencies—the Christian Church, the State, and the 
African people, expressing themselves through their self- 
governing Councils. 

The interest of the Church has been in the planting of a 
Christian civilization among the non-European races in 
this land. It has recognised and. maintained against all 
opposition and in spite of all neglect, that no part of the 


community is secure in its hold on Christian Truth, or safe 
in its practice, unless all are enlightened. We are not slow 
to pay lip tribute to the supremacy of what we loosely call 
Christian civilization, but not too many are willing to — 
assume the responsibilities of membership in that body 
called the Church, which is the only organized structure 
protecting the ideals and sustaining the active principle of | 
Christian civilization. All who have passed through our 
African educational institutions especially, must never 
cease to pay their debt of gratitude to the Church, and the 
more highly educated they are the greater that debt. For 
150 years the Church has been the gardener tending the 
growing plant of African and much other education, and in 
spite of the greater response of the State to calls for support, 
it is still highly necessary to maintain the interest of the 
Church in the ends which State support is designed to 
secure. In erecting hostels at this College for the housing 
of its students, and in staffing and maintaining them, the | 
Christian Church has lifted burdens from the shoulders of © 
the people, and taken a full share in keeping the College 
true to its own ideals. 

So far as the State is concerned, its interest has been 
amply manifested by appointing a succession of senior 
officers to the Council of the College, by arranging for 
loans, capital grants and annual subsidies, on terms similar _ 
to those applicable to all other colleges, and by the fairness 

: 
| 


and sympathy with which its officials have carried out the 
day-to-day administration of its affairs. Perhaps this is 
the point at which tribute should be paid to the University 
which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, represent, for the con- 
sideration which has been uniformly extended to us by its 
Council and Senate, and by its officers, from the days when 
we appeared before it to plead for the inclusion of African 
languages in the matriculation curriculum, until to-day, 
when it is possible for an African student to take here a 
post-graduate course in African studies. 

The interest of the African and other non-European 
people in our enterprise has been shown first by the way 


in which they have made sacrifices to send their sons and | 


daughters here, so that before we abandoned secondary — 
work ten years ago, 288 had obtained a matriculation certi- « 
ficate and to-date 450 have obtained Bachelor degrees in | 
Arts and Science, 270 College Diplomas in Education, 31 
University Education Diplomas, and 102 various diplomas ; 
in Agriculture, Health, Commerce and Theology. Be- - 
sides this the College has given preliminary training to 33 } 
students who have gone on to take Medical Degrees and | 
Diplomas at the University of the Witwatersrand and | 
overseas, and to 25 more who have taken post-graduate ; 
courses leading to second degrees. Through their Coun- » 
cils in the Transkei and the Ciskei, in Basutoland and | 
Bechuanaland, and even in Rhodesia and further north, , 
the African people have demonstrated their support of the » 
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College by subsidies, and by making provision for scholar- 
ships to ensure that no student would be deprived of the 
Opportunity of learning if he were qualified to profit by 
the courses offered. 

These briefly—the Church, the State, and the People— 
are the three strands of the strong cable which has enabled 
the barque of the College, freighted as it has been with the 


_ anxious hopes of the African people and their well-wishers, 


to weather the storms of an age made turbulent by two 
great world-wide wars. 

So much for the past. What of the future? As I have 
indicated Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it was a fortunate thing 
for us that the University which you represent to-day had 
provision in its charter for the certification of external 
students, as had the great University of London. But 
recent events have led us to believe that it is the intention 
of government to constitute, out of the constituent colleges 
of the University of South Africa, a series of new and 
independent universities, to one of which, the nearest 
geographically and, if I may say so, the one with which our 
relations in the past have been most intimate, it is suggested 
this College should be affiliated. Should such a relation- 
ship be established as would allow each of the components 
that liberty which is necessary for their growth, and that 
independence which is necessary for their self-respect, 
both the European and the non-European elements in our 
population might be satisfied, first, that the special require- 
ments of each element were having due regard paid to 
them, and second, that standards recognised by all Univer- 
sities were being adhered to. For it must be understood 
that the non-European element in our community wishes 


no easily gained laurels, but only such as may be'\ won in 


open competition with all-comers. 

Having said’so much I must add-that every College has 
its distinctive sphere and special disciplines as are required 
by the circumstances of its student body. Providence has 
decreed that this College should be situated in a rural area 
and should serve a section of the population 77 of whom 
out of every hundred are rural dwellers, as against 27 out 
of every hundred Europeans. It is only to be expected 
therefore, that if any bias is possible or desirable in higher 
education, it should lean to the side of rural sociology, 
rural education, rural health and the conditions of healthful 
living in the country, with emphasison land, on agriculture, 
on stock, on animal and plant diseases, on Native law, on 
social anthropology, on Native languages, and indeed on 
all departments of study that touch on the environment, 
while not neglecting the disciplines that link us with our 
human kind everywhere, religion, literature, world history 
and geography, music, art, mathematics and pure science. 
I hope it will still be possible, in any new alignment which 
is thought advisable, for this College to enjoy the necessary 
latitude in planning its Courses to meet any special require- 
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ments of its constituency, as these may from time to time 
become apparent. 


To you graduates and to all others who have preceded 
or who will follow you, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that you are deemed to be, because of the hall-mark set 
upon you, craftsmen and not labourers, and that high 
ideals and good intentions are by no means enough. Stand- 
ards of technical excellence will be expected of you that are 
not easily reached or maintained. Professional men, 
whether in the Church or School, whether in Law or 
Medicine, in Journalism or Technology, must be loyal to 
the ideals of their pyofession and on no account fall below 
the standards of performance which have been set by the 
best practitioners of their art. No true professional man 
does his job with his eye on some superior or inspector. 
His monitors are his own conscience, the known limit of 
knowledge that can be brought to bear on the problem, and 
the highest degree of skill in execution that can be achieved. 
Added to this he must always remember that he has to 
work with other human beings and not in a vacuum by 
himself ,and that he must often find it necessary to take 
account of the fact that others have ideas and wills as well 
as he. Our whole system of polite manners has been 
developed from this necessity. But learning to live and 
work peaceably together is a slow business in any country 
anywhere, and calls for special grace in a multi-racial 
society like ours. . 


Well, I have done. My colleagues and I have striven 
to direct your studies so that, as John Knox said long ago, 
“the commonwealth may have some comfort by them.” 
If we have not quite made you completely able, as John 
Milton counselled, ‘‘to know the beginning, end, and 
reasons of political societies’ that may, in part, be owing 
to the fact that that is a: post-graduate course, and in part 
also to the fact that present day political practice in the 
world is not quite rational. But we have tried to fit you 
for the. exercise of as much liberty as on this terrestrial 
scene is vouchsafed to mortals, or likely to be enjoyed by 
them ; and we have endeavoured to teach that true liberty 
is bound up with obedience to law, the law of God as well 
as the just laws made by man. To be able to recognise 
God’s law amidst all the tangle of circumstances, and to 
help to translate it into just laws acknowledged by all good 
men, is the final test of a university education. 


In his account of the recent campaign in Burma, which 
he calls “‘ The Wild Green Earth,” Brigadier Fergusson 
records that General Wingate of Chindit fame was accus- 
tomed to illumine his operation orders by quotations from 
the Bible, and that once when his men were beset on all 
sides by the Japanese and it was necessary to organize 
strong points in which they could on occasion be concen- 
trated; he placed at the head of operation orders this verse 
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(you will find it in the twelfth chapter of Zechariah) ‘“Turn 
ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope!”’ 


So would I say to you as to myself, (for we must always. 


regard ourselves only as prisoners of hope), when the 

darkness falls upon us, when the supports we have reckon- 

ed on fail us, and the weapons we have forged break in our 

hand, let us turn to the stronghold which is our faith in 

God and his righteousness, fully convinced that the words 

which compose the College motto are abidingly true : 
“In Thy light shall we see light.”’ 

As this was the last public appearance of Dr. Kerr before 
retiring from the post he had held for thirty-three years, 
short addresses of appreciation of his service, with the 
permission of the Deputy Vice-Chancellor, were delivered 
by Prof. W. F. Barker, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., F-R.S.S.Af., 
Chairman of the Senate of the University of South Africa, 
by Prof. R. W. Varder, M.A., Acting Master of Rhodes 
and Chairman of the Fort Hare Council, and by Prof. C. P. 
Dent, M.Sc., vice-Chairman of the Fort Hare Senate. 

Prof. Barker said that he was privileged as Chairman to 
represent the Senate of the University of South Africa. 
He referred to the service which Dr. Kerr had given as a 
member of the Senate of the University since 1930 and as 
a member of the Council since 1942 and expressed the 
thanks of the congregation for the address which he said 
would be remembered by the graduates not only for its 
content but also because it was Dr. Kerr’s last public 
utterance as Principal. 

Prof. Varder, in his tribute to Dr. Kerr said he had raised 
Fort Hare from the status of a high school to the threshold 
of University status. One did not need to be a prophet 
to foresee that there would be at Fort Hare some day not 
a college but a very important university. 

Prof. Dent said : 

Mr. Deputy Vice-Chancellor, Principal Kerr,‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 2 a 

I am charged today with a duty which I would have been 
glad to postpone for some years yet, the duty of using this 
last public ceremony, which Dr. Kerr will attend as 
Principal, to bid him farewell on behalf of present members 
of this College, and particularly on behalf of his staff, and 
to attempt to express to him our appreciation of his leader- 
ship, and our sense of loss in his departure from the place 
he has occupied among us. 

When you first came to South Africa, Sir, you came as a 
young man with no first-hand experience of the complex 
human relationships of this country, but with under- 
standing of the meaning, and purpose, and power, of the 
educational process, with a strong faith in God, and in 
man, with the conviction that man is fundamentally one 
o’er all the earth, having the same basic needs, and aspira- 

tions and gifts, and you have not only held to that faith 
during the years of your service here, but have helped 
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| many others to believe in, and hold fast to, these great 


principles on which alone any future peace in this land can 
be built, and not least among those you have so helped and 
inspired are the members of your own staff. 

In the management and development of any College 


which in some of its aspects, is entrusted to Council, 


Senate or Committee, it is inevitable that there should 
arise differences of opinion regarding policy or procedure ; 
throughout all the years of your tenure of this office you 
have been big enough to expect from each of us an honest 
expression of opinion, though it might differ from your 
own, and have always given those opinions due consider- 
ation; “‘ yes-men”’ have found no favour in your sight, 
and you have thus won our respect and loyalty by expect- 
ing us to be loyal first to the purposes this great institution 
was created to serve, to which, with courage and faith and 
unswerving loyalty, your own life has been devoted. 

When you were appointed you were charged with the 
task of building up a College of University standing which 
was to be the pinnacle of African education for many years 
tocome. Nowifone may use a metaphor, human progress 
is always pyramidal, with the most advanced elements at 
the apex, the cross section at any point below it represent- 
ing the numbers who have reached that stage of develop- 
ment. Using the same metaphor, you were appointed to 
build the apex of the pyramid in education on an almost 
non-existent centre, you were to establish a College for 
University training without high-schools upon which its 
intake of students must depend. In order to help in 
those early days, Lovedale handed. over its small High 
School classes, and from that small beginning you set to 
work to fill the gap. Starting thus on an apparently illogical 
programme, with no students ready for University studies, 
and grave doubts in many minds as to the possibilities of 
profitable, and socially useful, employment for highly 
trained Africans, your work here has resulted in a far more 
rapid advance in African education than could have occur- 
red if that first bold forward step had not been taken here ; 
it has provided a lighted beacon ahead, that necessary 
stimulus to hope and effort and it has provided most of the 
trained personnel upon whose availability and service 
the development of secondary education has so largely 
depended. With this development your name will ever be 
associated and gratefully remembered. 

This graduation ceremony is the twenty-third held at 
this College. All but two or three of those held in the past 
have been attended by Mrs. Kerr, to whom this ceremony 
was always one of the high lights of the year. On those 
occasions when her health made it doubtful whether she 
would be able to attend, she would nurse her strength for 
it, and take her place in it though she paid for it afterwards. 
Her place today is vacant and her gracious presence is 
missed by everyone in this Hall who knew her, but by 
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none, after yourself, Sir, more than by those who live and 
work here. We had hoped that she would be here today, 
as indeed her spirit is, to see and hear you receive, and to 
share with you, this small portion of the praise and thanks 
that are your due. What her support and comradeship 
have meant to you, and through you, therefore, to the 
College, none but you can judge, but we know it has been 
much, and that her devotion to this task and this place has 
been as your own. In the social relations of the College 
her presence and her influence have been deeply felt and 
deeply appreciated. 

And now, Sir, it is with great regret that we realize that 
your term of office as our Principal is so near its end. This 
place will not be the same without you. No doubt at 
some future date some building yet to be erected will bear 
your name and keep it ever before the minds of those 
generations yet to pass through these Halls—if it is to be a 
memorial, may that day long be postponed—but this place 
itself stands, and will stand, as a greater memorial to its 
first Principal than any that can be erected later. 

May I, in conclusion, express our hope that when you 
return after your visit to Scotland, this country will find 
for you some other task, less exacting perhaps in its physi- 
cal demands upon your strength, through which the 


knowledge, and experience, and wisdom which are yours. 


may be used in the service of the people, to whom that 
portion of your life’s work now nearing its end, has been so 
freely given. 

Dr. R. T. Bokwe, a former student of the College, then 
introduced a delegation of former students representing 
the three decades of the College. He explained that it 


was the intention of the former students to establish a_ 


scholarship or a prize which should commemdorate Dr. 
Kerr’s services to African Education, and, at a reunion of 
former students to be held at an early date, to invest him 
with a Chief’s robe. In the unavoidable absence of the 
requisite number of chiefs, they were not able to complete 
the ceremony that day but they were in a position to hand 
over to his custody a robe which he would be called upon 
to produce at the appropriate time. Dr. Bokwe handed 
over a magnificent leopard-skin Kaross which Chief 
Tshekedi Khama had sent down by special messenger from 
Bechuanaland. 

The Luncheon which followed the Ceremony was held 
in the new dining hall of Elukhanyisweni, the Women’s 
Hostel, was attended by 130 guests and presided over by 
the chairman of the College Council (Professor Varder, 
Acting Master of Rhodes University College). After the 
loyal toasts the Deputy Vice-Chancellor proposed the toast 
of Dr. Kerr, the guest of honour, and this was supported 
by the following speakers—Professor Varder, Professor 
Germond, Professor (retired) Jabavu, Mr. Arthur Lazarus 
—as well as by a written tribute received from Mr. Hamil- 
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ton Masiza, who was the first student enrolled at the 
College. It is not possible to reproduce all the speeches, 
so instinct with gratitude and appreciation. Some extracts 
from the tribute and reminiscenes contributed by Professor 
Germond, the oldest member of the college staff, must 
suffice. 

Mr. Germond said: ‘It is indeed a great privilege 
and an honour to be called on to propose the toast of Dr. 
Kerr. I belong to the older group and, as one of the older 
ones, I shall take you back thirty years. 

It is difficult to realise that thirty years ago Fort Hare 
just was not on the map. In those times even applicants 
for posts at Fort Hare found it extremely difficult to locate 
it at all. 

I remember arriving, after a delay upon the line, at the 
station after dark and enquiring my way to Fort Hare. 
The person whom I addressed suggested that it was 
impossible for me to walk to Fort Hare ; so I went to the 
Victoria Hotel. It was my intention to hire a cab next day 
to the South African Native College. After I had dined 
and retired to a very quiet lounge, a stranger presented 
himself at the door—a young man, with a fresh complex- 
ion whose face was a picture of amazement. When we 
first meet a stranger little characteristics are recorded. He 
stood looking at me for a while and then somehow twisted 
his neck, gave a roll of the head and said ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, my man?’’ From these possessive terms I 
had no doubt as to the stranger’s identity. 

After having explained my difficulty, he suggested that 
we might walk! We crossed the bridge and twenty yards 
further we came to the Principal’s house, and there I spent 
some. enjoyable days, 

The persuasive powers of the Principal were consider- 
able. I found that Mrs. Kerr had been inspanned -with- 
out pay, to instruct Maurice Peters, an Indian student, in 
French and, before long, I too was engaged in giving oral 
instruction in French (my home language) to the same 
youth, also without extra pay. That our labours were not 
in vain was testified by Dr. Peters greeting me in French 
today. On another occasion I was landed with a student 
who was so ill-advised as to take Botany for matriculation. 

I cannot vouch for the following story but it was cir- 
culated around the town. It seems that on one occasion 
the Principal borrowed a horse. The horse, however, 
would not move, and, when asked where he was going, he 
said “‘I am heading for Lovedale if this beast will allow 
mein 

There is an institution at Fort Hare where one member 
of the staff addresses the College on Wednesday mornings. 
The staff are often perplexed as to what to speak about. 
One morning the students had to sit through a talk on 
‘How to keep poultry’ by a staff member who kept half 
a dozen hens in his back yard. 
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I should like to say in conclusion how much of a privilege 
it has been working with Dr. Kerr for he has always given 
his staff the impression that we were working not under 
but with him, | 

It was an admirable idea to use the occasion of the 
Graduation Ceremony to give expression to the whole- 
hearted appreciation which the long and outstanding 
services of the Principal of the College have evoked. There 
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was a delightful and moving spirit of appreciative ~ 


gratitude about all the proceedings which must have 
tested the self-control of the central figure very consider- 
ably. 

Dr. Kerr is shortly going on leave pending retirement, 
and sails this month for Scotland to visit his mother. 
successor as Principal has not yet been selected. 


A Fellowship of Faith and Service 


By Rev. Dante Anderson 


A FELLOWSHIP of Faith and Service was the title 

given to the report of the Christian Council of South 
Africa covering the period from June 1941 to May 1943. 
The Conference held at Fort Hare on Christian Recon- 
struction attracted widespread interest and was probably 
the inspiration behind the title of the Report. Again some 
years later when ‘A Plan of Action’ was issued as the 
programme of the Christian Council there was the vision 
in that pamphlet for “‘a permanent centre at which train- 
ing may be undertaken in circumstances which will en- 
courage the truest spiritual culture as well-as develop the 
gifts of active leadership.” 

Since the Fort Hare Conference, if not before, there 
has been in existence a loosely knit fellowship of people 
drawn from all races who could and did meet when occasion 
demanded. But any conferences of this nature for Chris- 
tians with different denominational loyalties and racial 
background, were few and far between and often could 
not be longer than one day because the facilities for living 
near each other were non-existant. The need for racial 
understanding is growing, the necessity for Christian co- 
operation is being forced upon us by the pressure of events. 
Sooner or later some of us will have to choose between 
South African prejudice and Christian convictions. For 
these and many other reasons it seems urgent that a Centre 
should be established where Christians of all races can 
meet without embarrassment. 

On the Rand a group of people have had a number of 
informal meetings with this project under discussion. 
There has been a widespread interest and now about thirty 
people have pledged themselves to make real this vision. 
They have called themselves ‘‘ A Fellowship of Faith and 
Service’’ and a fund has been opened to forward their 
aims. 

The Fellowship was officially launched at a meeting in 
Darragh Hall with the Dean of Joahannesburg presiding. 
The Rev. A. W. Blaxall who spoke first instanced from 
history what different communities and fellowships had 
meant to the Church. The Frairs, Hussites, Moravians, 

and Friends had all met the need of their particular age in 


.ance promised gave us to believe that it was right 


keeping alive the glowing spark of Christian fellowship and 
demonstrating true Christian love in action. ‘Today in 
South Africa we need some such fellowship which would 
have the courage and daring to embrace Christians of all 
colours and have a place where especially our Non-Euro- 
pean brethren would feel completely at ease. Other 
speakers were enthusiastic and stressed what such a Con- 
ference Centre could do especially as a rallying point for 
youth and a place for training them in Christian leadership. 


The Dean in his concluding remakrs said that from his” 


experience of University life he judged that there were 
hundreds of young people who were no longer willing to 
take over the racial prejudice of their parents without full 
and careful examination ; and they were waiting for some 
such lead as this. 


Definite support for the venture was then sought and 
both the number of people who responded and the assist- 
to go 
ahead in faith. 

_A well attended meeting was next held at Ezenzeleni 
Blind Institute on Easter Monday and the desire of those 
present was that we should go ahead as fast as possible. 
Some were asked to explore every available avenue for a 
suitable property and be ready to report back to a meeting 
called for Saturday, 26th June. Arrangements were also 
made for carrying on the necessary secretarial work. 
While it was agreed that as far.as possible rules should be 
avoided, the full Christian nature of the Fellowship was 
stressed in no uncertain terms. The Centre would aim 
primarily to serve the needs of the Rand but well wishers 
living at a distance would be welcome if they felt wholly 
at one with our aims. Members would be expected : 

i. To signify the Christian Church to which they be- 

long. 

ii. ‘To engage in some form of service to others or to be 
prepared to do so in any way suggested. ; 
To make a regular contribution to the funds of the 
Fellowship. 


iil. 


iv. When the Centre takes more definite form to give up 


His 
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at least three days a year to help in the practical 
tasks connected with it. 

As soon as a list of members with their addresses could 
be prepared this would be circulated among the fellowship 
in order that members should take every opportunity of 
deepening the bonds of fellowship by visiting each other. 
News about the progress of the Fellowship and Centre 
would be given out through a duplicated letter known as 
“The Fellowship Link.’’ 

Through the Christian Council of South Africa the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America has sent 
out a communication asking if local bodies can state what 
enterprises are worthy of missionary support. Both the 
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Transvaal Missionary Association and the-Witwatersrand 
Church Council have sponsored the project of a Fellow- 
ship and Conference Centre. In giving a rough estimate 
of the cost to the Foreign Missions Conference we have 
indicated three large items of expenditure as follows : 

1. A property costing between £3,000 to £5,000. 

2. Buildings and development £15,000 to £20,000. 

3. Stipend of Warden, travelling and office expenses 

£1,000 a year for an initial period of three years. 

No doubt a start can and will be made with less, but 
substantial aid at the beginning from this country and 
abroad would bring into being rapidly what otherwise 
would take many years to realise. 


The Apostle of Literacy—Laubach 


ERMS to conjure with in modern education are “‘ Mass 
education “‘ or ‘‘ Basic education ’’—the large-scale 
education of the vast illiterate masses of the earth towards 
a fuller, happier life for all. All over the world, in China, 
India, Africa, South and Central America, Russia, millions 
of people past the normal school-going age are being taught 
to read and write as the first step on the way to better health, 
better housing, better farming, better wages, better citi- 
zenship. This is a movement unparelleled in history. It 
has been estimated that about thirty million people have 
become literate in the last twenty years ; and the leading 
figure in all this is Dr. Frank C. Laubach, who is due to 
visit the Union in June. 

Dr. Laubach, born in Benton, Pennsylvania, graduate 
of Princeton University with a Ph.D. from Columbia 
University, is a missionary-at-large, minister, educator. 
He is the author of The Silent Billion Speak, Letters of a 
Modern Mystic, You are my Fricnds, Prayer—the Mightiest 
Force in the World, and other educational and inspirational 
books. His religious books all reflect his own discovery 
that when one gets the love of Christ into gear with life by 
practising kindly service to one’s fellow-men, the problems 
of human relationships begin to solve themselves. 

In 1915 he went to the Philippines as a missionary. 
These islands are the home of a great variety of peoples 


and races speaking many different languages and living at 


different levels of civilization. After some years he travel- 
led without his family to an almost inaccessible tribe, the 
Moros, a wild and backward people numbering about 
500,000. To win them, Dr. Laubach lived with them 
alone, and learned their language ; he devised a romanized 
alphabet by which he reduced their language to writing 
and which he taught the Moros. He learned-about their 
religion from their priests, and completely won their con- 
fidence and friendship. It was here that he developed his 
distinctive method of adult education —‘‘ Each one, teach 
one.” In this way he started industries, fostered health 


service, brought in better seed, and materially raised their 
standard of living and culture. 

This beginning started him on wider adventures in the 
field of mass education : the Malay States, India, the Near 
East, Africa, the West Indies, North, Central and South 
America. Presidents and kings have welcomed him to 
their countries to start campaigns against illiteracy, and 
have showered honours on him. He is best known for his 
simple system of instruction for illiterates based on picture 
word-syllable charts and on the slogan “‘ Each one, teach 
one ’’—-when you’ve learned Lesson One you must go and 
teach it to someone else before you'll get Lesson Two. 
This simple idea has been astonishingly effective, multiply- 
ing as it does the number of teachers many times over. In 
more than 90 languages Dr. Laubach has helped to prepare 
such literacy charts and start such campaigns. 

When the United Nations Educational and Social Com- 
mission (UNESCO) decided to embark on a world-wide 
project of “ fundamental education,” he was one of those 
asked to make recommendations. During 1946 he com- 
pleted a second reader in the ‘‘ Streamlined English ”’ 
series for new literates with the significant title Helping 
the United Nations by Making Everybody's World Safe, and 
also a literacy campaign handbook called Teaching the 
World to Read. 

From January 1947 to July 1948 Dr. Laubach is engag- 
ing in literacy campaigns in Egypt and the Near East, and 
in areas of Africa south of the Sahara: Abyssinia, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Belgian Congo, Union of South 
Africa. Anoyne who is aware of the complex variety of 
languages and alphabets used in these countries cannot but 
be amazed at the dynamic energy and ability of the man 
who is drawing up literacy courses in all of them. No 
wonder that this ‘“‘ evangelist of literacy,’ as the famous 
American psychologist Thorndike described him, every- 
where makes a striking impression by his fiery enthusiasm 
and talent for infecting others with his zeal. 
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South Africa is indebted to the South African Institute 
of Race Relations for his visit. As readers of The Outlook 
know, under the aegis of the Institute and of the Union 
Education Department, Mrs. Maida Whyte, wife of the 
Institute’s director, has been carrying on literacy experi- 
ments for the last two years. Recently, with the help of 
African graduates, she has drawn up literacy coufses in 
Zulu and Sotho which have proved very successful. Dr. 
Laubach’s visit is intended to provide technical advice on 
details of method as well as guidance and inspiration for 
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large-scale ‘‘ basic education’’ drives envisaged by the 
Institute and the Union Education Department. In the 
course of his flying visit he is also coming to the Ciskei, 
where his activities will centre on Fort Hare. It is plan- 
ned to arrange a public meeting on Friday night, 11th 
June, and a conference of those especially interested on the 
morning of Saturday, 12th June. Bodies and individuals 
hoping to attend are asked to write as soon as possible to : 
Laubach Committee, Fort Hare, C.P. 


Christian Council Notes 
SECRETARY’S TOUR 


HE Council’s Secretary has returned from a brief tour 
of Southern Rhodesia at the invitation of the Chris- 
tian Council of that country. It was unfortunate that the 
earliest time by which the tour could be undertaken hap- 
pened to be the time when many who are prominent in the 
life and work of the Council had left for overseas., It was 
even more unfortunate that the visits to Salisbury and 
Umtali, in particular, should have coincided with the out- 
break of the Native strike in those centres since the resultant 
dislocation did not help the attendance at the public meet- 
ings. But in spite of these things the tour achieved its 
main purpose—the acquainting of different centres with 
the nature and work of Christian Councils, the emphasi- 
sing of the importance of co-operative work, and the indicat- 
ing of the kind of tasks that a Christian Council in this part 
of Africa can undertake. It meant for these centres a 
closer contact with the Christian Council than had hitherto 
been possible in a country where there is no full-time 
Secretary. 

One of the peculiar difficulties for the Christian Council 
of Southern Rhodesia lies in the fact that the Southern 
Rhodesian Missionary Conference still functions as a 
separate body. The establishing of Christian Councils 
has usually been on the basis of the Missionary Conference 
and has meant the extending of their functions and the 
bridging of the gap separating them from the European 
work. Overtures are to be made by the Southern Rho- 
desian Christian Council, however, which it is hoped, in 
view of the considerable overlap in personnel, may lead to 
a closer integration of the two bodies. 

AN I.M.C. INVESTIGATION. 

The Whitby Conference of the International Missionary 

Council instructed its Research Secretariat to ‘‘ initiate 


studies of the present arrangements for the recruitment, - 


training and maintenance of the indigenous ministry in the 
younger churches.’ Important surveys have already 
been made, including Luther Weigle’s ‘‘ Education for 
Service in the Church in China”’ and C. W. Ranson’s 


“The Christian Minister in India.’’ At the beginning of 
the year it was decided to make a survey of theological 
education in the Church in the Pacific, to be undertaken in 
close co-operation with the National Christian Council of 
New Zealand, and it has now been suggested that a corres- 
ponding survey of the training of the ministry in Africa is 
very much needed at the present time. It is felt that the 
rapid growth of the Church in Africa has made this con- 
cern a high priority in the policy of Missions. 

It is not intended that the survey should merely result 
in another academic report or book on the subject. It is 
regarded as imperative that it should be undertaken with 
definite practical aims in view. These can only be tenta- 
tively defined when available information from as many 
sides as possible has been collated, i.e. from Theological 
Colleges, Bible Schools, National. Christian Councils, 
Church leaders, and Secretaries of Mission Boards. The 
latter, where located in London and on the Continent, 
have stressed the need for such a survey, and a beginning 
is being made in the distribution of a preliminary Ques- 
tionnaire. The Council in this country is at present send- 


‘ing copies of this to those training colleges for African 


clergy in South Africa. 
MISS MARGARET WRONG. 

News has been received of the sudden death on Sunday, 
April 11th, at Gulu, a C.M.S. station in Uganda that she 
was visiting in the course of a series of visits to East Africa 
in connection with her work, of Miss Margaret Wrong, 
Secretary of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa. Her passing means a very grave 
loss to Africa and to the International Missionary Council. 

In a brief biographical note, the Rev. Norman Goodall, 
London Secretary of the I.M.C., says: 

“The sudden death of Miss Margaret Wrong through 
heart failure while travelling in Uganda brings a heavy 
sense of loss to a world-wide circle of friends, and in parti- 
cular to all who have any concern with the cultural and 
religious development of the peoples of tropical Africa. 
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For more than twenty years Miss Wrong had devoted her 
very great gifts to the study and service of Africa and had 
become an acknowledged authority whose counsel was 
valued by Colonial Governments and educational authori- 
ties, as well as by the missionary societies and African 
churches with which her service was most directly con- 
cerned. 

“Born in 1887, the daughter of Professor Wrong of 
Toronto, Margaret Wrong was educated at Havergal and 
University Colleges, Toronto, and Somerville College, 
Oxford. From 1914 to 1918 she was Warden of the 
Women’s Hostel, Toronto University, and Student Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A. In 1919 she joined the staff of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, with responsibility 
for student relief work in Central Europe and Russia. 
She also served the British S.C.M. as Missionary Secretary. 
In 1922 she became Dean of Women, Toronto University, 
and University Lecturer in History. In 1926 she paid 
the first of a number of visits to tropical Africa, after which 
she was appointed as Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa, a body newly 
established under the auspices of the International Mis- 
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sionary Council with the co-operation of missionary 
societies and publishing agencies in Great Britain, Europe, 
Canada, and U.S.A. In her hands it grew to be a valuable 
instrument for exchanging information and stimulating 
the preparation and distribution of books for Africans. It 
was on behalf of this Committee that she was travelling in 
Uganda at the time of her death. 

‘To her specialised service in the fostering of literature 
and literacy in Africa Miss Wrong brought an able mind 
and wide vision, and her advice was constantly sought on 
a wide range of colonial problems. She had close contacts 
with such bodies as the International African Institute 
and the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Great 
Britain, and the Carnegie and Phelps Stokes Foundations 
in the U.S.A. Miss Wrong was the author of several 
books and innumerable articles on Africa. 

** While her work commanded respect for its technical 
quality Miss Wrong always found time for an infinite 
variety of personal service and her friendship meant much 
to a large and varied circle of Africans, government . 
servants, missionaries and ordinary people.” 


S.G.P. 


Honour for South African Poet 
DR. FRANCIS CAREY SLATER 


T Grahamstown on Ist May there was conferred on 
Mr. Francis Carey Slater the degree of Doctor of 
Literature (Honoris causa) of the University of South 
Africa. In presenting him Professor E. H. Wild, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, said: 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Francis Carey Slater, whom I have the honour to present 
to you today, lived in this City of Grahamstown for twelve 
years and was known to many members of the town and 
district in his capacity as Manager of the Standard Bank, 
but he is here today not because of his financial acumen 
but because of his poetic genius. 

On the Aurora, which brought settlers to the Cape in 
1820, were Thomas Slater and Joseph Edward Wilmot. 
In later years a grandson of Thomas Slater married a 
grand-daughter of Joseph Wilmot : these two grand-child- 
ren of those two 1820 settlers were the parents of Francis 
Carey Slater. It is of interest to note that a sister of 
Thomas Slater opened one of the first schools for girls in 
Grahamstown and the eldest son of Thomas Slater was a 
member of the first Legislative Assembly held in this City. 

Francis Carey Slater was born on a farm a few miles 
from Alice in 1876, seventy two years ago, just before the 
Ninth Kaffir War, and was brought up on another farm 
also near Alice to which his parents moved in 1880. Until 
the age of fourteen, when he first went to school, he had 


the typical training of a farmer’s son of the time, herding 
sheep, looking after the ostrich chicks, rounding up 
cattle on horseback, working in the lands and so on. 

His mother taught him to read and write when he was 
about six, and he showed a keen delight in poetry by eight 
and soon began making verses himself. At fourteen he 
went to school at Lovedale, which was attended at this 
time by both White and Black children, and continued in 
that centre of culture and learning for three years. He 
then secured a clerical post in Alice, which enabled him to 
continue to make use of the Lovedale library. At twenty- 
three, he left Alice to enter the Standard Bank in Port 
Elizabeth, and he remained in the service of the Bank until 
he retired in 1930, thirty-one years later. During this 
time he worked in eleven different branches, so that he 
might well say of himself as did John Keats ‘‘ Much have 
I travell’d in the realms of gold.” At any rate these 
wanderings provided opportunities for gaining an intimate 
knowledge of varied aspects of South African life. For 
the last twelve years before he retired, he was manager of 
the Grahamstown Branch of the Bank. During this time 
he identified himself with the life of this area, taking espe- 
cially a keen interest in the Grahamstown Public Library 
of which he was Treasurer and later Chairman. He also 
served on other public bodies and rendered valuable 
service to Rhodes University College as a member of its 
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Council from 1918 to 1930 and as Chairman of its Finance 
Committee. 

Through all these busy years in the Bank, he was writing, 
his first book of verse being published in 1905 when he 
was twenty-nine. Let us examine some of the influences 
that played their part in moulding this South African poet. 

A direct descendant of the 1820 settlers, growing up in 
Settler’s country, he had the heritage of English literature 
and poetry. At the early age of eight he devoured Scott’s 
poems, and the thrill of this experience he recalls in the 
following lines :— 

“Well I remember the days when I wandered a white- 

headed urchin, . 
Careless, unlessoned and wild, on a farm remote in the 

veld ; 

Companioned by Xhosa herdboys, I hunted through valley 
and woodland. 

Slaying with shameless delight, animal, serpent and bird: 

Then on my infant mind, crashing like midsummer sun- 
light ; 

Blazed the wizard’s enchantmcnt as sudden sight to the 
blind.” 

Growing up on a farm in a lovely district, with the bush- 
hidden kloofs and forest-clad slopes of Hogsback, Katberg, 
and the Amatolas close at hand, he learned to appreciate 
the beauties of nature, the magic of a spider’s web, “‘ the 
flashing ripple”? of a racing buck, the “‘ shy kingfisher’s 
sapphire shooting-stars,” and also to recognise her ruth- 
lessness and cruelty. 

“Drought—the dark vulture—hovers 
Desolation—his shadow—swings below.’’. 
This sensitive attunement to the earth, the trees, the sun 
and rain, the insects, birds, and animals of this country of 
ours permeates his writing. 

From the age of 14 to 23, the cultural influences of 
Lovedale, through its staff and library, were at work on 
him. His interest moved from Scott to Byron, to Keats 
and Shelley, to Wordsworth, Coleridge and other poets. 
The celebrated Principal of Lovedale, Dr. James Stewart, 
encouraged and inspired the young man, in whom he 
recognised those potentialities as a poet, that have since 
come to fruition. 

On the farm as a child he played and hunted with the 
Native herdboys, watched the Natives milk the cows, 
worked with them in the lands, and so laid the foundations 
of an intimate knowledge of their language, their customs 
and their feelings. In the atmosphere of Lovedale this 
knowledge grew and expanded, and was enriched by his 
acquaintance with Dr. Stewart, whose devotion to the 
welfare of the Native Slater so much admired. It is not 
surprising that Slater’s best work is considered by many to 
be in his poems “ Dark Folk,’’ in which he reveals a rare 
sympathy and deep understanding of their simple joys, 


.. poem runs the hope of a happier future. 
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their humour, and their tragedies, and their bewilderment 


-and powerlessness when caught up in the strange meshes 


of white civilisation. 

His 1820 ancestry aroused his interest in the heroism 
and courage of the English pioneers, which finds expres- 
sion in the poem ‘“‘ The Settlers’ Churchyard.” He early 
acquired a knowledge of Afrikaans from Dutch neighbours 
to his father’s farm; and later, from his contacts with 
Afrikaners in other parts of the country, he developed an 
interest in their history, their pioneering adventures, their 
feelings and aspirations. ‘This is represented particularly 
in his lyrical narrative ‘“‘ The Trek.” 

Keenly conscious of the great problems of this country, 
distressed by the sufferings caused by drought, the bitter- 
ness of feeling between English and Dutch, and the intole- 
rance and lack of sympathy for the Blacks, and angered by 
the preoccupation of statesman with trivialities, he gave us 
one of the most impressive poems to come from the pen of 
a South African in ‘‘ Drought—a South African Parable.” 

“Come, let us sing of Drought, 

Drought—the hate of the sun; 

Come, let us sing of Hate, 

Which is the drought of the spirit.”’ 
Through all the misery and suffering portrayed in this 
As the desolation 
of drought gives way after rain to the blossoming of the 
veld, so comes the hope that love will supersede bitterness, 
sympathy and tolerance replace hatred and misunder- 
standing. 

‘““O, may love come, like shining rain, 

Qur souls to liberate, 

To burst for us the searing chain, 
The serpent skin of Hate, 
Then might we, good and great and wise, 

Regain lost Paradise.” 

And again 

“Our flesh must crumble, but the light we cherish, 

The torch, survives its bearer who has gone, 

For we pass, only that we may pass on: 

Thought still survives—what though our race be run, 

Thought lives and grows—-eternal as the sun.” 
Francis Carey Slater published eight volumes of poems 
between 1905 and 1938, most notable of which are Drought 
(1929), Dark Folk and Other Poems, (1935) and the Trek 
(1938). He has also published two volumes of short 
stories (1908 and 1931) and a novel The Shining River 
(1925). Valuable contribution to South African literature 
are his two notable anthologies—the Centenary Book of 
S.A. Verse (1925) and the New Centenary Book of South 
African Verse (1945). In 1947 the Oxford University 
Press published ‘“‘ Selected Poems of Francis Carey Slater,’ 
the selection of the poems having been made by Edmund 
Blunden, 
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Francis Carey Slater has through his verse done a great 
service to his country and to its literature. He has re- 
vealed the beauties of our land in vivid imagery, imagery 
that derives from this land itself; he has portrayed the 
courageous, indomitable spirit of Dutch and English South 
Africans ; he has called us, through the desolation of 
drought to realise the devastation of hate; he has inter- 
preted for us as no one else has done, the spirit of the 
pastoral Bantu, and he exhorts and inspires us all, English, 
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Dutch, and Bantu, Whites and Blacks alike, to rid ourselves 
of hate and intolerance, and find peace and greatness 
in love and understanding. 

In this son of the Eastern Province, we have a distin- 
guished poet, who found time in a busy life to sing the 
glories of his country, and to call us to high endeavour. It 
is fitting that this University of South Africa should 
honour him, and it is fitting that the honour should be 
bestowed on him in this Settler’s City. 


African Home 
A RESEARCH WORKER’S EXPERIENCE 
By Joan A. Clarke, B.Sc. 


HE visitor to the ‘Transkei sees a beautiful country, a 
country of rolling grasslands and gently flowing 
rivers, while in the distance the blue line of mountains 
fringes the peaceful scene. On the hillside the shepherd 
tends his flock, and in the patches of mealie field that dot 
the landscape like a patchwork the women sing as they hoe 
the land, graceful in their movements, even in their hard 
work. While nearby, the herdboys, naked as the day they 
were born, run away laughing to dive and splash in a river 
pool. And everywhere are the little round huts, the homes 
of these people. Here and there the idle smoke from a 
fire shows where a meal is cooking and here and there the 
men of the house sit contentedly smoking their pipes, 
gazing out over their flocks and fields. ‘Truly an arcadian 
scene, the visitor might well think. What a carefree life 
these people must lead in this pastoral setting as timeless, 
and changeless, as the hills themselves. 

But let us look closer at this scene. The visitor will not 
be long in discovering that life is by no means the paradise 
it appears, and that on the contrary, life for these people is 
a grim and deadly struggle, which at the best gives little 
more than a hand to mouth existence. 

- Usually there are seven in a family and the average kraal 

consists of three huts, these being a store-room and two 
living rooms. The living rooms are unfurnished. At 
night the family sleeps on mats. Each adult has a blanket 
but the children share one. The huts are poorly con- 
structed, verminous and often damp. There is little or no 
ventilation and no outlet for the smoke from the nightly 
fire. 

There are no facilities for sanitation or hygiene. Not 
only are there no pure water supplies but in many cases 
the women walk from three to five miles to draw a bucket 
of water. This water is used for cooking purposes and 
never for ablution. 

Fuel is equally hard to come-by. The Transkei is 
poorly wooded. The plantations are few and far between 
and the wood supplied is insufficient for the needs of the 


people. It is not unusual for an African woman to walk 
five to seven miles to a plantation to gather a 3d. load of 
firewood which she carries away on her head. According 
to the needs of her family she must make this journey two 
or three times a week. When firewood is unprocurable 
dung is collected and burnt—thus further denuding 
the already impoverished veld. 

There is insufficient land for all the families but the 
majority cultivate lands of three to five morgan for which 
each individual landowner pays the Government 15s. 
quitrent per annum. The agricultural methods employed 
are extremely backward and the resulting crops usually 
poor. Maize is the chief crop and the average yield is two 
and a half to three bags per morgen. ‘Thus the total yield 
is insufficient to feed the average family. Added to this 
there are seasons when the crops fail entirely. | 

Yet the staple diet of these people consists almost entire- 
ly of mealies supplemented by Marewu and “ kaffir beer.”’ 
Milk and meat are luxuries seldom obtained by the average 
Red Native (as these are called.) Fifty years ago these same 
people lived on an abundant diet of milk and meat and 
only small quantities of maize and kafhr corn were con- 
sumed, ‘Today all this has changed : 40°% of the African 
inhabitants of the Transkei possess no cattle at all. Among 
the remaining population ownership is very unevenly 
distributed. The cattle are of a very poor type and their 
milk yield has been further lowered by the introduction of 
the ‘‘ Afrikaner’’ breed. The so-called “ kaffir-cow”’ 
produces daily two to three pints of milk and this only in 
summer, 

Is it to be wondered that the African child is thin, poorly 
developed and potbellied, and that the African infant and 
child death rate is higher than in most other countries of 
the world ? 

The Transkei is the home of more than one million 
Africans and all these people are capable of becoming use- 
ful and progressive citizens. Go among them and you 
will be impressed by their natural dignity, their courtesy 
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and above all their readiness to share a joke. 
wish these people to become an integral part of our nation, 
then agricultural, educational, social and economic reforms 
are of the utmost peeney: 


Our Readers’ Views 


A BOOK ee 
My dear Editor, 

There is a suggestion which I should like to make. 

You will, I presume, have read about Bishop Barnes’ 
book The Rise of Christianity. There have lately reached 
this country some copies of a reply to it entitled The Bzble 
and Modern Scholarship. This is by Sir Frederick Kenyon 
G.B.E., K.C.B. (with, I am told, twelve university doctor- 
ates). I suppose he is about the greatest authority in 
England, even in the world, on manuscripts-and matters 
connected with them before and after the beginning of our 
era. of 

The book, published by John Murray at 3/6, begins 
with an account of the additions to Knowledge of the last 
seventy years, (which Bishop Barnes has ignored), and 
ends with a criticism of the Bishop’s book. I feel that it 
should be widely known, lest people think that Bishop 
Barnes’ writing is really scientific. Parts of that book 
were reproduced in January in various newspapers in 

South Africa and I was asked by a stranger in the train 
** What answer is the Church going to give to it?” 

Sir Frederick Kenyon’s answer is “It does not seem 
necessary to follow the Bishop further, as he strains out 
meticulously every traditional gnat while swallowing with- 
out a qualm any number of anti-traditional camels. It is 


sufficient to warn the reader that he has in the Bishop’s” 


work, not the results of the latest scholarship, but only the 
revival of a long-discredited schoo! of criticism, which in 
no ways invalidates the conclusions of more recent scholar- 
ship, as I have tried to set them out in the preceding section 
of this paper.”” —Yours, 

C. F. Fercuson-Davie, Bishop. 


Lovediic: and Fort Hare 
Notes 


The following Lovedale Nurses were successful in the 
Nursing Council’s Examinations held in March, 1948 : 

Final. 

Florence H. Mahole 

Prelinanary. 

Theresia M. Moses, (Hons) 

Lydia Khomo 

Dorothy N. Louw 

Gertrude N. Mbakanca 


Phyllis N. Makalima 
Onteretsi Mothobi 
Christina Mpisi 
Hilda J. N. Ntutu 
Beatrice N. Nyati 
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_ Catherine N.: Mbulawa Florina Qhomane 


Priscilla Bh beatin 


A few ae before the visit of the Royal rhs to Love fi 
dale on 1st March last year, Mr. Robert Dunnett of the 3 . 
- British Broadcasting Company visited Lovedale and took 3 
recordings of the singing of the Lovedale Choir and of three a 
In a letter received recently by the Principal, 
the Head of the Recorded Programmes of the B.B.C. i 


other items. 


states: “‘ At long last we have completed the processing 


of selected items from the recordings made during the i 
I have pleasure in sending you 7 


Royal Tour last year. 
herewith a record containing extracts from the mately 
recorded at Lovedale on 24th February, 1947. I think _ 
you will be glad to know that this particular record gave a 
the Royal Family very great pleasure and at the special 


request of His Majesty the King it has been included in an — 


5 


album which we have sent to Buckingham Palace.”’ 
The record contains : 


tion of Ntsikana’s hymn; (c) Miss Burgess teaching an 
English lesson in the Infant School Teachers’ Class. 
the second side : (a) the singing of ‘‘ Vuka, Debora ; ”’ (b)~ 


Mr. Mdledle illustrating the Xhosa clicks by means of a © 


recitation ; (c) the singing of Nkosi, sikelel’ i-Afrika. 
The record is remarkable for its faithfulness and clarity. 
ae ** * x 


Miss M. Douthwaite, B.Sc. (Hons.) has recently taken © 


up the appointment of Lecturer in Physiology at the South — 


African Native College. Miss Douthwaite, besides serv- 


ing for some years on the staff of the S.A. Institute for — 
Medical Research and of the Medical School of the Wit- 


watersrand University, was for three years in charge of the 
hospital laboratory at the Mufulira Copper Mines in 
Northern Rhodesia. 
* * * “3 

A mishap which might have resulted in the death of a_ 
Lovedale day-scholar was brought to a happy ending — 
through the presence of mind and courage of Miss Laura _ 
Madlala, a student of Fort Hare. J 

Hearing terrified cries one afternoon, some of the women — 
students at Elukhanyisweni saw from their windows a child 


clinging to the stay of an adjacent electric-light pole and 


apparently unable to let go. Instantly perceiving that the - 
child was in danger of being electrocuted, Miss Madlala ; 


_ seized a wooden chair and, running out, used the leg of the 
chair to break contact between the poor little victim’s | 


hands and the stay, and so released her. We are glad to 


say that, after treatment for shock, the child was able to- | 


walk home none the worse for the accident, which was 

found to have been caused by a leakage of current resulting © 

from a broken insulator. 
Miss Madlala is to be congratulated on her prompt action. _ 


Nowne a) pease u 


on the first side, (a) A short | 
speech by Dr. Shepherd ; (b) the singing of the Introduc- _ 
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